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The Foreign Student and Requirements in English 
for the College Degree 


By A. C. Howell * 


Several times during the past 2 years the 
University of North Carolina has admitted to 
candidacy for baccalaureate degrees students 
from foreign countries whose secondary educa- 
tion was equivalent to, but not at all identical 
with, that of freshmen entering from the high 
schools of the United States. Not all of these 
students needed or desired the full training in 
English which is given to native students 
through the high-school and college course. 
They were already well trained and proficient in 
their native languages and ready to take any 
tests the university cared to set them as proof 
of this. They, therefore, posed a question which 
has wider implications than the immediate solu- 
tion of their problems. Stated briefly, the prob- 
lem is: Shall we in American colleges hold for- 
eign students to the same requirements in Eng- 
lish for baccalaureate degrees that we do native 
students, or shall we modify them? Corrolary 
to it is the further problem: Shall we require 
course credits in a modern foreign language 
from a student who, in effect by meeting our 
English requirements, is acquiring a second mod- 
ern foreign language? 


English Requirements and Their Effect 


Many baccalaureate degrees still require 1 
or 2 years of English composition and literature, 
and 1 or 2 years of the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. To be specific, for the degree of A.B., 
the University of North Carolina requires 12 
semester hours of English, 6 of composition, 
and 6 of literature; and 12 semester hours of a 


*Dr. Howell is Professor of English, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


foreign language, 6 of intermediate grammar 
and reading, and 6 of introduction to literature 
and advanced reading. The intermediate course 
is predicated on 1 or more years of the lan- 
guage in the secondary school. 

To a student coming from Iceland, as one did 
recently, or from modern Greece, these require- 
ments offer much more of a hardship than to a 
native student. He must first acquire enough 
knowledge of English to be admitted to a fresh- 
man English class, often by taking a noncredit 
course for poorly prepared students; then he 
must complete his regular English requirements 
for the degree. In addition, he may be ex- 
pected to enroll in a foreign language course to 
meet that requirement. So, actually, if he were 
to fulfill the requirements laid down in the cata- 
logue, he would have acquired two foreign lan- 
guages for his baccalaureate degree, instead of 
the one required of native students. 


Proposed Solution 


Attempts to solve the problem fairly for the 
student have been so far the results of indi- 
vidual administrative board actions; but as time 
goes on and foreign students become more com- 
mon, it will be necessary to formulate principles 
which can be generally applied in higher educa- 
tion. Take the case of the Icelander. The 
University of North Carolina accepted his 
knowledge of Danish language and literature 
as equivalent to, or better than, our degree re- 
quirements in a foreign language; and, after an 
examination administered by a faculty member 
familiar with Danish, the administrative board 
concerned granted him full credit for his mod- 
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ern foreign language. It required him, how- 
ever, to take the full English course. 

At least one administrator has indicated his 
willingness to reverse the credit requirements in 
languages, and to accept from the foreign stu- 
dent only so much knowledge of English as 
would be expected of a native student in the 
foreign language of his choice. In the school 
of which he is dean, a year of study, six semes- 
ter hours, in a modern foreign language is 
required, plus evidence of a reading knowledge 
of the language tested by means of an examina- 
tion. To the foreign student he would say, 
therefore, take a basic course in English, de- 
signed like any other modern foreign language 
course, and secure your year’s credit; then pass 
a reading knowledge examination, and you will 
have met our foreign language requirements. 
Moreover, we will let your knowledge of your 
native language and literature, provided you 
can demonstrate it to the satisfaction of our 
examiners, count for our English composition 
and literature requirements for the baccalau- 
reate degree. 

Such a proposal seems fair enough, but at 
present it is not authorized by faculty legisla- 
tion. Among the difficulties it might encounter 
are those of finding suitable examinations in 
some of the foreign languages not commonly 
taught in American colleges; provision could be 
made, however, for taking care of unusual cases 
by calling in an examiner who was familiar with 
the language in question. 


Courses in English as a Foreign Language 


If such a plan is adopted, it will necessitate 
the setting up of a course in English as a for- 
eign language on the college credit level, com- 
parable to beginning French or Spanish. At 
present very few American colleges have such 
courses. One is in operation at the University 
of California at Berkeley, which takes care of 
the situation very nicely. It is required of all 
foreign students who cannot pass the Subject A 
Examination of the University of California. 
(Subject A is a general requirement in English 
composition and related problems, which the 
student must either take as a course in residence 
or remove by passing a comprehensive examina- 
tion when he enters.) Foreign students usually 
take this English for Foreign Students course 
in order to prepare for the Subject A Examina- 
tion; and if they make a grade of C or better 
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on the course, they are excused from the exani- 
nation and are certified as having met the Sub. 
ject A requirements. A somewhat similar course 
is found at Columbia University, in the Exten- 
sion Classes Division, but the statement describ. 
ing it does not make clear whether it may be 
used to meet degree requirements in English. 
Other institutions have noncredit courses of a 
similar sort, but few other credit courses are 
available. 

It is clear that as the number of foreign stu- 
dents increases, more and more irstitutions will 
be forced to set up courses in English as a for- 
eign language, whether on a credit or a non- 
credit basis. The demand will be for courses 
on the college level carrying credit toward the 
baccalaureate degree, and meeting degree re- 
quirements. 

It also seems probable that some principle of 
exchange of credit for languages will have to be 
worked out, so that the foreign student will not 
be penalized too severely by his lack of knowl- 
edge of English. 


Character of the Courses 


Assuming the need for these courses in Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, the college adminis- 
trator, as well as the English teacher, asks how 
much credit should be given, and how long such 
a course should last? Taking as a good model 
for the course, modern foreign language 
courses already set up, it may be said that at 
least eight semester hours, and possibly 10 
will be needed for such a course. In some in- 
stitutions beginning modern language courses 
meet daily 6 days a week. Perhaps three or 
four class recitations and one 2-hour laboratory 
period per week for two semesters would give 
the student sufficient training. It is doubtful 
if the conventional 3-hour-per-week course for 
a year would be adequate to produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

If such a course is to be set up, it would 
probably have to embrace drill in correct speak- 
ing and pronunciation as well as reading, under- 
standing, and perhaps some writing. At a 
hazard it might be said that about 40 percent 
of the course should be devoted to conversa- 
tion, speaking, and understanding what is 
spoken to one; about 40 percent, to the elements 
of English grammar and syntax, with writing 
drills; and about 20 percent to acquisition of 
vocabulary, and ability to understand written 


English. 
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Students who complete such a course as the 
one suggested would doubtless be ready to enter 
courses in English or American literature if 
these are required for the degree for which 
they are working; at any rate, they would have 
had a solid background in a modern foreign (to 
them) language, equivalent to that of native 
students. 


Conclusion 


If these general principles are put into prac- 
tice: (1) of requiring of the foreign students 


only so much knowledge of English as we ex- 
pect our native students to have of a foreign 
language; (2) of giving to foreign students 
full college credit for their knowledge of their 
native language and literature as a substitute 
for our requirements in English for baccalau- 
reate degrees; and (3) of providing on the col- 
lege level English courses for foreign students, 
carrying credit toward baccalaureaute degrees, 
—we shall have removed one of the present 
stumbling-blocks for foreign students without 
having lowered our standards. 





Accredited Institutions of Higher Education 


By Ella B. Ratcliffe * 


The accrediting movement began in the early 
part of the twentieth century as an effort to meet 
the need for bringing about some degree of uni- 
formity in college standards. Lacking a central 
authority to undertake accrediting, various agen- 
cies undertook the task, each for its own pur- 
poses. These agencies, in addition to a number 
of State universities and State departments of 
education, now number 7 in the field of general 
higher education, including teacher education; 
and 19 in the professional and technical fields. 


There are in the United States and its pos- 
sessions today 1,560 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, either fully or partially accredited by 
State agencies. These institutions include col- 
leges and universities, teachers colleges and 
normal schools, junior colleges, and a few tech- 
nical and professional schools, the latter usually 
accredited for teacher certification in a special 
field. Many of these institutions are also ac- 
credited by Nation-wide or regional voluntary 
accrediting associations and in addition have 
departments accredited by professional organi- 
zations. Including institutions on the lists of 
the 2 Nation-wide accrediting associations, 
which in many cases are duplicated on the lists 
of the regional accrediting associations, there 
are 1,357 institutions accredited by the 7 asso- 
ciations operating in the field of general higher 
education, including teacher education. 


*Miss Ratcliffe is Chief Educational Assistant, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. She has prepared 
the last five editions of the bulletin, Accredited Higher Institu- 
tions. 





State Accreditation 


There are two State agencies that accredit 
institutions of higher education, the State de- 
partment of education and the State university. 
The most common purpose of the State depart- 
ment of education in accrediting is to maintain 
a list of institutions whose graduates are quali- 
fied to teach in the public schools of the State. 
The number of institutions accredited for that 
purpose is 1,141. 

A second purpose of accrediting by State de- 
partments of education is to improve higher 
education in the State. In some cases the stand- 
ards for colleges in the State are prescribed by 
law for the issuance of charters, with the State 
department of education the agency which de- 
termines whether the institutions applying for 
charters meet the requirements of the law. A 
total of 579 institutions are accredited for main- 
taining the educational standards of the State 
departments of education or as conforming to 
the requirements of State laws governing the 
issuance of charters. 

The purpose of the State university in ac-. 
crediting is to inform itself on the colleges in 
the State to whose students it may grant trans- 
fer credit or to whose graduates it may grant 
admission into the graduate school of the uni- 
versity as candidates for higher degrees. State 
universities accredit a total of 441 institutions 
whose transfer credits they will accept in full 
and 98 institutions whose transfer credits they 
will accept in part. They accredit 574 institu- 
tions whose graduates they will receive into their 
graduate schools. 
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Voluntary Accreditation 


The two Nation-wide and five regional volun- 
tary accrediting associations do not exist for the 
sole purpose of accrediting institutions. They 
were set up in part to serve as mediums for the 
interchange of information of mutual interest. 
In time, accreditation became one of their chief 
activities. The Association of American Uni- 
versities, one of these Nation-wide agencies, 
accredits colleges and universities for the specific 
purpose of providing its membership (composed 
of 34 universities) with a list of institutions 
which are adequately equipped to prepare stu- 
dents for admission into the graduate schools 
of the Association’s membership. The Associa- 
tion has accredited 318 institutions distributed 
throughout the United States. 


The other Nation-wide accrediting associa- 
tion is the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, which is concerned only with those 
institutions offering teacher-education programs. 
Its chief purpose in accrediting is to provide a 
list of institutions equipped to train teachers 
adequately for the several educational levels. 
The Association has accredited 185 teacher- 
education institutions, 29 of which it accredits 
also for their graduate instruction. 

The five regional accrediting associations, 
representing as many geographical divisions of 
the country, accredit institutions for purposes of 
improving higher educational standards in the 
areas they cover, guiding prospective students 
in their choice of institutions, and aiding institu- 
tions in their relationships with one another and 
with secondary schools. The regional associa- 
tions accredit a total of 854 institutions distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 153, consisting of 128 colleges, 17 junior 
colleges, and 8 teachers colleges, located in 5 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (this is not an accrediting association, but its 
requirements for admission to membership have the 
effect of standards for accrediting.), 57, consisting of 
48 colleges and 9 junior colleges, located in 6 States. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 310, comprising 262 colleges and universities 
and 48 junior colleges, located in 20 States. 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, 78, divided into 62 colleges, 5 normal schools, 
and 11 junior colleges, located in 7 States and the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
256, located in 11 States, consisting of: 143 colleges, 





3 of which are on probation; 60 junior colleges, | of 
which is on probation; 44 colleges for Negroes, 28 
class A and 16 class B; and 9 junior colleges for 
Negroes, 4 class A and 5 class B. 


Accreditation by Professional Organizations 


A number of professional and technical de- 
partments of colleges and universities, as well 
as independent professional schools, are ac- 
credited by, or are members of, organizations 
representing the different professional fields. 
Most of these organizations were set up for the 
purpose of advancing the interests of particular 
professional groups. The accrediting of schools 
training for the professions is incidental to their 
main function. Membership in an association 
is not synonymous with accreditation. It means, 
however, that the institution has conformed to 
certain standards set up by the association. The 
names of these organizations and the number 
of departments and schools accredited by each 
are as follows: 


Association ot Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
(members), 37. A National Architectural Accredit- 
ing Board was established in 1940, since which time 
it has been engaged in inspecting architectural 
schools. It expects to issue an accredited list of 
schools on or about June 15, 1945. 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
(members), 54. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 131. 

American Chemical Society, 51. 

Society of American Foresters, 17. 

American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism (members), 34. 

American Bar Association, 109 (103 accredited and 6 
provisionally accredited ). 

American Library Association, 32, divided into 3 types, 
depending upon admission requirements and extent 
of curriculum. In type I, there are 5 accredited 
schools; in type II, 16 (1 provisionally accredited) ; 
in type III, 12. 

American Medical Association, 69. Added to this num- 
ber are 8 schools of the basic medical sciences (2 of 
which are on probation). The Association accredits 
also 12 schools for occupational therapy technicians, 
and 28 schools for physical therapy technicians. 

National Association of Schools of Music (membership 
and accredited list), 119 full members (32 approved 
also for graduate work) and 17 associate members. 

National League of Nursing Education, 103 (plus 5 
accredited for affiliations). The National League of 
Nursing Education is the accrediting body for nurs- 
ing schools. The schools accredited by the League 
are for the most part hospital schools. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing (mem- 
bers), 37. 

International Association of Boards of Examiners in 
Optometry, 8. 
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American Osteopathic Association, 6. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 65 
(5 subject to reinspection). 

American Association of Schools of Social Work (mem- 
bers), 40. 

American Association of Theological Schools, 62. 

American Veterinary Medical Association (members), 
10. 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. Ac- 
crediting by this body is of curricula instead of insti- 
tutions. The number of institutions having one or 
more accredited curricula is 133. These institutions 
have a total of 499 accredited and 78 provisionally 
accredited curricula. The fully accredited curricula 
are distributed over engineering fields as follows: 
aeronautical, 14; agricultural, 3; architectural, 13; 
ceramic, 9; chemical, 42; civil, 107; electrical and 
communication, 108; general, 8; industrial, 21; 
mechanical, 102; metallurgical, 27; mining and geo- 
logical, 26; naval architecture and marine engineering, 
3; petroleum engineering, 11; sanitary (and public 
health), 5. In addition there are 26 options under 
accredited curricula in aeronautical engineering; 1 in 
agricultural engineering; 2 in architectural engineer- 
ing; 1 in fuel technology; 10 in industrial engineer- 
ing; 7 in metallurgical engineering ; 1 in naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering; 6 in petroleum en- 
gineering ; and 23 in sanitary (and — health) 
engineering. 


An accrediting agency for dental schools was 
set up in 1940, under the name of the Council 
on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association. This body has made a survey of 
dental schools for the purpose of preparing an 
approved list of schools, but it has not as yet 
issued such a list. 


Publications on Accredited Higher Institutions 


The data given above were obtained from 
the accrediting agencies in the spring of 1944 
and were compiled and published by the Office 
of Education in Bulletin 1944, No. 3, Accred- 
ited Higher Institutions.” The bulletin was the 
seventh in a series under the same title, the first 
having been issued in 1917; the others, with 
exception of the last, at approximately 4-year 
intervals. Due to Government limitations on 
printing during the war, a longer period than 
formerly elapsed between the time of issue of 
the previous bulletin and the present. In the 
meantime, however, two compilations of accred- 
ited institutions were issued in mimeographed 
form, to meet the demands of Government 
agencies, particularly the Army and Navy, for 
lists of accredited institutions. 


1 Available at 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





In addition, Colleges and Universities,’ Part 
III of the Educational Directory, published an- 
nually by the U. S. Office of Education, has for 
some years carried information on the accredit- 
ing of institutions by Nation-wide and regional 
accrediting associations. 

These publications are widely used both in- 
side and outside the Government. There has 
been much need for them in recent years since 
Government agencies have dealt extensively 
with colleges and universities and since many 
college and university graduates have applied 


for Government positions. 


* Available at 25 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Curriculum 9A of the Army Specialized 
Training Program * 


One of the functions of the Army Specialized 
Training Program is to locate and train further 
soldiers who, before being inducted into the 
Army, had acquired considerable training and 
experience in engineering and science. The 
program by which this function is accomplished 
is designated as Curriculum 9A. The plan of 
the program combines the functions of locating 
technically trained personnel and of providing 
intensive refresher training in specific fields. 

In the reception centers men are tentatively 
selected as candidates for the 9A Curriculum 
in accordance with the current requirements of 
the army. They are then sent to a training cen- 
ter for basic military training, and, subsequently, 
after more comprehensive screening, to an AST 
unit at which 9A engineering training is con- 
ducted. At present the only unit offering this 
training is at the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, where instruction in civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering is being given. Upon 
arrival at the AST ynit, the trainees are further 
tested and screened to confirm their competence 
in a given field. 

The curriculum begins with an intensive re- 
view of mathematics through calculus, college 
physics, and mechanics. Following this, selec- 
tive training in the designated engineering fields 
is given, including both theory and laboratory 
work. For trainees who are qualified to do 
independent work, special technical projects are 
arranged. 


*Statement supplied by the Army Service Forces, War De- 
partment. 
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The maximum time for training is 8 weeks, 
but, at any time during the training period, 
trainees may be interviewed by interested army 
services and selected for immediate assignment 
to technical duty. The program thus serves as 
a pool for qualified personnel, from which indi- 
viduals may be withdrawn at any time for spe- 
cific assignments in line with their training and 
experience. 





The program has been very successful. It 
has provided a means of assembling and train- 
ing personnel already possessing a high degree 
of proficiency in critical fields. Arms and serv- 
ices requiring carefully screened and tested tech- 
nical personnel have used it as a rapid means 
of procuring specialists for assignment to im- 
portant and urgent projects. 





Counselor Training Recommended * 


Significant recommendations concerning the 
training of school counselors have been made 
by representatives of higher institutions and 
State departments of education meeting in con- 
ference at Chicago, Ill., April 16-21, and at 
Raleigh, N. C., April 24-28. Representatives 
of 31 teacher-training institutions and 14 State 
departments of education were present at the 
meeting held at Chicago. The representatives 
of higher institutions attended upon the invita- 
tions of State supervisors of occupational in- 
formation and guidance in the respective States. 
The following States were represented at the 
Chicago meeting: Montana, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas, Arkansas, South Dakota, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, New York, Missouri, Califor- 
nia, North Dakota, Iowa, and Kentucky. 

Representatives of 24 teacher-training insti- 
tutions, the State supervisors from 5 States and 
Puerto Rico, and the chief guidance officer of 
the District of Columbia white public school 
system were present at Raleigh. The States rep- 
resented were Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. 

Consultative services were rendered to each 
of the conference groups by staff members of 
the Divisions of Occupational Information and 
Guidance and of Higher Education of the 
United States Office of Education. Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, served as general chairman 
of each of the conference meetings. 


Purpose of the Conferences 


In opening the conferences, Mr. Jager made 
the following statement: 


* This report was prepared by Dr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, Senior 
Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, who 
attended the two conferences as the official representative of the 
Division of Higher Education. 


Every fundamental movement in education today begins 
with a statement as to the needs of the individual student. 
It is not long before the expression “adjustment to life” 
appears in any discussion of educational plans. No debate 
proceeds very much farther without a reference to the 
changes in occupational conditions in the postwar period, 
using such words as “reconversion” or “readjustment.” For 
a long time the principles of curriculum revision have 
turned, not on the content of courses of study based on 
surveys of what has been taught up to the present time, 
but on the needs of the students enrolled and the rate 
and level of their learning abilities. The struggle has 
been to find some compromise between all of these princi- 
ples and the abilities of school administrators to utilize 
their meager resources in order to produce the desired 
results. 


The proposition is here put forward that the set of 
activities which will often be referred to as the guidance 
program is, if not the missing key to the solution of these 
problems, at least one of the most important missing 
keys. The training of counselors is regarded as a means 
for providing in every school a person competent to use 
this key. The word “counselor”, then, if it is to be in- 
terpreted as broadly as the purpose of this conference 
requires, should refer not only to the person who gives 
individual assistance to a student faced with the solution 
of problems; it should refer also to this person as the 
leader and coordinator under the jurisdiction of the school 
administrator of the many activities which not only make 
this counseling effective, but also furnish the school as a 
whole with those basic data without which the school 
cannot bring about the fruition of the plans which indi- 
vidual students have made as a result of this counseling. 
From this point of view, then, the training of a counselor 
is a much broader question than the training of a person 
who can give personal advisement. ‘The training must 
include not merely these skills, but also a mastery of many 
collateral areas of work which the thesis being supported 
here requires. 


The task before us seems to be this: Analysis, construc- 
tive thinking, some kind of beginning of action. These 
objectives do not include uniformity, regimentation, or 
any other limitation on the freedom of action of any 
institution here represented. These limitations, however, 
are no bar to the use of wisdom and common sense in 
an attack on a problem, which, unless we are all here 
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under a grievous misapprehension, is one of the outstand- 
ing educational problems of the immediate future. 


The conferees at both the Chicago and 
Raleigh meetings divided themselves into two 
working groups along their lines of major in- 
terests. The representatives of undergraduate 
teacher-training institutions formed a committee 
on a basic course in guidance, while the repre- 
sentatives of institutions doing graduate work 
formed a committee on the professional training 
of counselors. 


Recommended Undergraduate Program 


The Committee on the Basic Course in Guid- 
ance of the conference at Raleigh was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Florence H. Van Bibber, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Marshall 
College, W. Va. This committee recommended 
the inclusion of a 3-semester-hour basic course 
in guidance in the curriculum of undergraduate 
teacher-training institutions. ~The Committee 
states that “this course is designed for every 
undergraduate who plans to teach, for the 
teacher of experience with no training in the 
field of guidance, and for any other person in 
education who would like an overall view of 
guidance.” 


The main items in the content of the recom- 
mended course are: (a) Brief review of basic 
assumptions for guidance; (b) learning the na- 
ture and extent of guidance needs of elementary 
and secondary school pupils; (c) getting a view 
of the total guidance program; (d) fundamen- 
tal guidance practices to be understood and 
acquired. Under the latter heading appear: 
(1) Individual inventory; (2) occupational in- 
formation; (3) training opportunities; (4) 
counseling; (5) placement in and out of school; 
(6) methods and uses of follow-up of pupils 
in and out of school; (7) organizational rela- 
tionships of guidance services to other school 
functions and community agencies. 


The Committee on Undergraduate Work of 
the Chicago conference under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Wendell S. Dysinger, Dean, MacMur- 
ray College for Women, Jacksonville, IIl., has 
also recommended that a 3-semester-hour course 
be required of all undergraduates preparing to 
teach, and has prepared a suggested course 
outline. 


Recommended Graduate Program 

In recommending a minimum program of 
required work for the professional training of 
counselors, the Committee on Professional 
Training of Counselors of the Chicago Confer- 
ence, under the cochairmanship of Dr. Frank 
H. Finch, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Uniyersity of Illinois, and Dr. H. H. London, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Missouri, made the following 
statement: 

It is recommended that the minimum training program 
in preparation for adequate competence as a counselor 
should include approximately 30 semester hours or the 
amount of work normally required by the institution for 
the master’s degree. This minimum program should in- 
clude a central core of 18-21 semester hours and electives 
of 9-12 semester hours in further specialization in the 
central core or in related areas. Unless the individual 
comes to this program with a bachelor’s degree, or its 
equivalent, based on objective evaluation, more than a 
year must be given to his professional preparation. In 
all cases there should be provision for (a) breadth that 
will assure a relatively thorough understanding of the 
purposes of education and of the contemporary cultural 
conditions in which the individual and the school is func- 
tioning, and (b) technical competence in dealing with the 
problems with which the counselor must work. 

The Committee presented the following 
courses as a “Suggested Core of Professional 
Study and Experience”: (1) Basic overview or 
introductory course, 3 hours; (2) understand- 
ing the individual (inventory), 6 hours; (3) 
occupation information and training opportuni- 
ties, 6 hours; (4) counseling procedures, 6 
hours; (5) organizational relationships of the 
guidance program, 3 hours. 

The Committee on Graduate preparation of 
Counselors of the Raleigh conference, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, Act- 
ing Dean, College of Education, University of 
Maryland, also recommended a program of ap- 
proximately 30 semester hours for the profes- 
sional training of counselors, with a core pro- 
gram of approximately 20 semester hours and 
electives of approximately 10 semester hours. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the Chi- 
cago conference was one commending the U. S. 
Office of Education for its leadership in calling 
the conference and in promoting the objectives 
concerned; one requesting the U. S. Office of 
Education to call a similar conference next year; 
and a resolution requesting the U. S. Office of 
Education to set up a commission for a thorough 
study of the entire field of guidance and to make 
appropriate reports. 
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Approval of Training Agencies for 
Veterans’ Education 


The Board of Collegiate Authority in the 
Department of Education of Massachusetts has 
been designated the agency in Massachusetts to 
approve schools, colleges, and other training 
agencies to be used by the Veterans Administra- 
tion under Public Law 346, for the further edu- 
cation and training of veterans. 


The board, created by the Massachusetts 
General Court in 1943, consists of the commis- 
sioner of education, the members of the advi- 
sory board of education, and four citizens of 
the Commonwealth appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the council. 
The immediate purpose in creating the board 
was “‘to assist citizens of this Commonwealth 
who are or hereafter shall be in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during the present 
war in obtaining higher rank in such forces 
based in part upon proof of having satisfactor- 
ily completed courses of instruction in certain 
educational institutions within the Common- 
wealth.” 


Standards for the approval of an institution 
making application for use as a center of educa- 
tion or training for veterans have been adopted 
by the board. They include: (1) Permanent 
organization; (2) sound administration as to 
its business officers, educational program, and 
teaching and student personnel; (3) good finan- 
cial standing; (4) adequate and appropriate 
plant and equipment; (5) definite and clearly 
stated objectives of training; (6) clearly out- 
lined and honestly named programs of training, 
not merely a_ listing of courses; (7) well- 
planned schedule of instruction; (8) appropriate 
entrance requirements; (9) provision for neces- 
sary guidance; (10) definite and satisfactory 
graduation requirements; (11) clearly stated 
charges; (12) honest methods of attracting stu- 
dents; (13) well-organized placement service 
(if a vocational school) ; (14) a sufficient num- 
ber and variety of competent instructors whose 
teaching load is not excessive; (15) sound pol- 
icy in the matter of teachers’ salaries; (16) pro- 
fessional contacts through membership in appro- 
priate associations; (17) adequate and appro- 
priate library and laboratory (if needed) facili- 
ties; and (18) good public relations. 
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Sources of University Income 


The following figures on the income of the 
University of Minnesota for the year ended 
June 30, 1944, prepared by Vice President 
W. T. Middlebrook, indicate the extensive 
financial operations involved in maintaining the 
large State universities and the varied sources 
from which income is derived. 


1. From the State 

a. The legislative maintenance 
appropriation 
For the general support of instruc- 
tional, research, and administrative 
departments, and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds, including 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Agricultural Schools and Ex- 
periment Stations 


b. The 23/100 mill tax............ 
The standing direct property tax 
for the general support of the Uni- 
versity 

c. The State’s share of the cost 
of indigent patients at the 
University of Minnesota 
Hospitals 


eRe eee eee eee eee eee 


$3,890,000 


275,167 


245,000 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


d. The special projects adminis- 
tered and carried on by the 
University for the general 
benefit of the people of the 


State 424,823 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


2. From the Federal Government 


a. Instruction, research, and ex- 
IR iaiethites deter isin, 
This income is divided: for in- 
struction, $136,800; for agricul- 
tural research, $147,309; for agri- 
cultural extension, $490,901 


b. Armed Forces — Instruction 
and research 


775,010 


1,142,912 


ORO ewww ee eeeeeeeeeee 


RT aE ROOM Crea 
The principal of the fund, amounting 
to $16,617,816 on June 30, 1944, was 
derived from land set aside by the Fed- 
eral Government and 10 percent of the 
occupational tax on iron ore. The in- 
come is used for general university 
support 


474,569 


4. From the swamp land fund...... 
The principal of the fund was derived 
from land set aside by the State of 
Minnesota. The University partici- 


58,272 


pates in the income 
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5. From fees and receipts.............. 
This income is divided: student tu- 
ition fees, $1,128,536; counties’ share of 
indigent hospital patients, $251,600; 
other hospital receipts, $485,673; den- 
tal infirmary receipts, $97,435; other 
departmental receipts such as labora- 
tory fees, sales of livestock and agri- 
cultural products, $1,160,127; miscel- 
laneous receipts for plant extension, 
$2,383 

6. From self-supporting service en- 
terprises and revolving funds... 
The University operates dormitories 
and dining halls, cafeterias, a printing 
department, a laundry, garages, book- 
stores, cold storage plant, Army and 
Navy housing and feeding, and other 
enterprises and revolving funds, for 
the purpose of rendering service to the 
student body and of reducing the cost 
of general university operations 


351255754 


5,388,983 


9. Frome Crust FRMAAB «........c.0r0+00020: 2,341,882 
The trust funds include gifts and 
donations for scholarships, prizes, and 
income from endowments for teaching, 
research, and the care of the sick. Of 
this amount, $9,463 was used for plant 


extension 


258,335 


8. From intercollegiate athletics... 





9 Ted: POSTION cas ann ncecserystinecnrvsimts $18,400,707 


The value ot land, buildings, and equipment 
was reported as $42,447,000. The endowment 
funds totalled $25,483,000. 

The University in 1943-44 enrolled 12,633 
collegiate, 23,806 noncollegiate, and 11,503 ex- 
tension students. It employed an academic 
staff of 1,562 persons and a Civil Service staff 
of 1,378 persons, reduced to a full-time basis. 





Interstate Higher Education Facilities 


The following summary was prepared by 
Alex S. Pow, research assistant in the Executive 
Department, Montgomery, Ala., from informa- 
tion received from an inquiry in November 
1944, addressed to the governors of all the 
other States by Governor Chauncey Sparks of 
Alabama. 

Forty-two States replied to the inquiry, 
which asked for: (1) a statement of the ex- 
perience of the State government in providing 
public higher education to residents in institu- 
tions of higher learning of other State govern- 
ments; (2) a statement of the experience of the 
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State government in providing public higher 
education to residents in private institutions of 
higher learning outside State boundaries; (3) a 
statement of the experience of the State govern- 
ment in the support of interstate owned and/or 
operated higher education facilities; (4) copies 
of statutes and contracts and other provisions 
or agreements for education mentioned in items 
(1), (2), and (3), above; and (5) a statement 
of administrative controls and supervision exer- 
cised in education mentioned in items (1), (2), 
and (3), above. 

Of the 42 States, replying to the inquiry, 24 
have had no experience with education men- 
tioned in the inquiry. Not one of the States 
replying reported participation in interstate 
owned and/or operated higher education facili- 
ties. The summary states further: 

‘Eighteen of the 42 states have had some 
experience with providing public higher educa- 
tion to residents in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, public or private, outside State boundaries. 
Nine States (Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas) now use this 
means to equalize educational opportunities be- 
tween whites and Negroes. Virginia and West 
Virginia currently employ this method both to 
equalize Negro and white educational oppor- 
tunity and to extend their facilities for whites. 
Louisiana has contemplated this way of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity for Negroes and 
whites but has not acted as yet. Each of the 
foregoing 12 States provides separate schools 
for the two races. 

“Delaware formerly used institutions of 
higher learning outside the State to supplement 
its public teacher-training program. Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, the latter of which also is re- 
ferred to above, provide for the reciprocal elim- 
ination between them and other State govern- 
ments of nonresident fees which otherwise 
would be imposed upon students from those 
States at Nebraska and Oklahoma institutions 
and on students from Nebraska and Oklahoma 
at institutions of those States—in effect a form 
of interstate public higher education. Four 
States (Colorado, lowa, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming) report the use of this means to pro- 
vide higher education to handicapped persons 
under State-Federal vocational rehabilitation 
programs; probably other States, although they 
did not so report, similarly provide for educa- 
tion of the handicapped.” 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











University of Virginia 
Establishes Graduate Law Degrees 


Beginning with the winter term of 1945-46, 
the University of Virginia Law School, which 
hitherto has granted only the LL.B. degree, will 
offer graduate work leading to the degrees of 
LL.M. and S.J.D. Applicants can register 
for either degree who have graduated with high 
rank from the University of Virginia Law 
School or another school which is a member 
of the Association of American Law Schools or 
has been approved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Consideration will be given also to 
applicants who have pursued an equivalent 
course of study at a foreign university of recog- 
nized standing. 

For the LL.M. degree the student must spend 
two consecutive terms in residence and must re- 
ceive a grade of B or better in his courses, one 
of which may be a graduate course in the de- 
partment of graduate studies, provided the 
course fits into the main scheme of his graduate 
work. A thesis on a subject approved by the 
committee on graduate law school studies must 
be submitted and the student must pass a com- 
prehensive oral examination. 


For admission to candidacy to the S.J.D. the 
candidate must give evidence of ability to pur- 
sue research work of a high character. For the 
degree he must spend two terms in full-time 
resident graduate study; must complete with dis- 
tinction a program approved by the committee 
on graduate law studies; and not sooner than 1 
year nor later than 5 years after the completion 
of his graduate study must present an acceptable 
dissertation and return to the university for a 
comprehensive oral examination. The disserta- 
tion must reflect extensive independent investiga- 
tion and comprise material contribution to the 
understanding of a selected portion of the law. 


Appointments to Committee on 
Teacher Education 


The American Council on Education has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. D. Haskew, di- 
rector of teacher education at Emory Univer- 


sity, Georgia, as executive secretary of the 
Committee on Teacher Education. The com. 
mittee, recently formed, is charged with respon. 
sibility for further implementing the work and 
findings of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. It plans to devote its major attention to 
assisting school systems, institutions, and organ- 
ized agencies with problems involving the re- 
cruitment and education of teachers, bringing to 
bear upon these the experience of the Commis. 
sion on Teacher Education and its professional 
staff. 

The offices of the committee are located at 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y., 
where Dr. Haskew, who is on leave from his 
position at Emory University, assumed direction 
of the committee’s program on April 1. 

Membership of the new Committee on 
Teacher Education, drawn chiefly from the for- 
mer Commission on Teacher Education, in- 
cludes: Professors E. S. Evenden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman; Karl 
W. Bigelow, also of Teachers College; Russell 
M. Cooper, University of Minnesota; Mildred 
English, Georgia State College for Women; 
Charles W. Hunt, President, Oneonta State 
Teachers College, New York; A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Ralph 
W. Tyler, Dean, University of Chicago; and 
George F. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education. 


Pacific-Asiatic-Russian Studies 


Offered at Stanford 


An amplified program of Pacific-Asiatic-Rus- 
sian studies will be offered by Stanford Univer- 
sity beginning in the autumn quarter. Grants 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation will assist 
in the development of the program and will 
provide at present for visiting lecturers and, 
after the war, for travel and study by faculty 
members in the Far East. The program has 
as its objective to give the student a broad, over- 
all understanding of the geography, peoples, 
history, politics, religions, and cultures of the 
Pacific-Asiatic-Russian regions, in addition to a 
more intimate acquaintance and language facil- 
ity with a specific country or area. Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian, and Malayan languages will 
be offered, and China, Japan, Russia, Southeast 
Asia, and the Pacific Islands will receive major 
attention as areas. The program will lead to 
the A.B. degree in the School of Humanities. 
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As rapidly as feasible, an advanced program of 
graduate classes and seminars will be developed. 


School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
At Cornell University 


Established at Cornell University by recent 
legislative enactment, the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations is de- 
signed to educate students for promotion of a 
better relationship between labor and manage- 
ment. An appropriation of $200,000 has been 
made for the school, and it is expected that a 
limited enrollment of students for preliminary 
courses can be accepted next fall. 

The school, according to President Day of 
the University, will take a “broad, fair, and im- 
partial” approach to problems of both worker 
and employer. ‘The proposed instruction will 
be fundamental in character, reaching back be- 
yond mere teaching of techniques for the role of 
union organizer, management representative, or 
any other individual job in either field.” It will 
qualify the graduates for such positions as re- 
search specialist, analyst, and economist, for 
either labor or management, and for various 
jobs in Government concerned with labor rela- 
tions, such as mediators, statisticians, and field- 
workers. 


International Education Assembly 
Holds Third Conference 


The third conference of the International 
Education Assembly was held in New York 
City, April 12-16. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “International Exchanges” of various 
kinds. Opening with an address on the subject, 
“Education the Foundation of World Order,” 
subsequent meetings were addressed to the fol- 
lowing themes: International exchange of books 
and other materials, international exchange of 
students and teachers, international exchange by 
radio, and International Education Assembly 
and its relation to the San Francisco meeting of 
the United Nations. 

Resolutions passed included the endorsement 
of an International Office of Education. This 
resolution was brought to the attention of the 
delegates to the San Francisco Conference. 

The conference in New York was attended 
by about 50 educators and laymen with repre- 
sentation from more than 30 of the United Na- 
tions. The National Broadcasting Company 
acted as host for the conference. 





Educational Variations Among the 
States 


With almost complete State autonomy in 
education it is to be expected that wide varia- 
tions will exist among the States in educational 
matters. Among such variations the two rep- 
resented in the accompanying data are among 
the most outstanding. 


The first column of figures indicates the pub- 
lic funds made available by the State, county, 
city, and district governments for the support 
of institutions of higher education in 1939-40 
per person living in the State in 1940. The 
figures have been derived from the United 
States Census and Table 13 of the Statistics of 
Higher Education for 1939—40 of the Biennial 
Surveys of Education in the United States pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 


The second column of figures indicates the 
number of college and university students in 
1939 whose homes were in the State per 10,000 
of the total population in the State in 1940. The 
students include all those whose homes were in 
the State, both those attending colleges and 
universities in the State and those attending 
institutions outside the State. The figures have 
been compiled from the United States Census 
and from a yet unpublished study of residence 
and migration of college students made jointly 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. 


Menten of God 
State tobieliee, . tenetiue 
cation per capita of of total population 
total lation, in the State in 
1939-40 402 

See. S.2>. SEES. $ .87 62 (81) 
a 8 oA 3.20 98 
pe aerate eee 79 55 (67) 
GIS no cesncccvenazwe 2.76 125 
GER ree 2.30 130 
CN ike a aie hE ae .96 82 
TR ee 1.26 62 (66) 
District of Columbia ...... 52 135 (161) 
| ESE ye: 1.34 71 (84) 
MNS s seax baer cas douet 47 62 (80) 
SN ids oo Saolitea sues 2.49 137 
Vda cca cuces Os vet 1.15 106 
SE er 1.67 94 
ln eet ees rt 2.12 111 
SNS BS SA Sis bo 2.17 149 
PE Bedivccie vnsccchtieen .96 83 (85) 
| ec te ae 2.55 93 (130) 
BD ated cack gist AUER 1.18 65 
NE + an hind kee ctl 67 78 (87) 
Massachusetts ............ 55 
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ees 2.03 76 
ee 2.16 114 
ee ae 85 69 (119) 
OS ERT ee. 1.25 82 (85) 
Re eee eee 1.76 132 
EN areca sks bly ara 1.94 127 
ERA A eae 2.89 147 

New Hampshire .......... 1.45 79 
POU woke eles .28 84 
a 2.13 97 
«a see 82 87 
North Carolina .......... 79 77 (90) 
North Dakota ............ 1.80 145 

Gr eC 5..45 Se eee 1.08 88 
NE ks fils 552. 1.83 132 
NS, 0 Eh. aE 2.37 132 
Pennsylvania ............. 43 76 
Rhode Island ............. .83 68 
South Carolina ........... 86 87 (116) 
South Dakota ............ 1.31 122 
ee 8.5. eae 52 70 (75) 
eos 2 i eran 1.57 104 (112) 
ache s6rn. datanmeuibnrieds 3 2.56 213 
ON RE Tee 1.01 79 





Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Data for State-wide Planning of Veterans’ 
Education, by Ernest V. Hollis. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
69 p. 15 cents. 

An analysis by States and census regions, and national 
summaries of the education of 729,000 Army officers and 
7,000,000 enlisted men at the time they entered the serv- 
ice. Supporting data for both men and women at the 


national level are shown for the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Pen- 
sions. State Laws Granting Rights, Benefits, 
and Privileges to Veterans, Their Dependents, 
and Their Organizations, Special Compilation 
to January 1, 1945. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 277 p. 35 
cents. 


W U. 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1945—621315-A 





BPRS NAPs Opes 93 73 (79) 
Washington .............. 2.33 137 
West Virginia ............ 1.32 79 (81) 
Wisconsin ..... ietalank ds 1.83 95 
WS Wes Heine Nache es 1.66 120 
Ce ere 1.27 93 


1 The figures in parentheses, computed for each of the 17 States reporting 
separate institutions for Negroes, represent the number of white students 
per 10,000 of the total white population. 





so A UNIVERSITY is an institution of an- 

cient and honorable tradition, composed 
of an association of scholars and students de- 
voted to advanced study and investigation in the 
broad realm of human knowledge. It is a noble 
arch whose keystone is a well-organized grad- 
uate school, comprising men of trained and 
liberal minds. Its major functions are the con- 
servation and interpretation of knowledge and 
human thought, a never-ending search for new 
knowledge, and the training and inspiring of 
young scholars who shall disseminate learning 
among people of the earth.”—Rockwell D. 
Hunt in Research News, Vol. X. No. 1, p. 1, 


January 1945. 
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